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Elizabeth Abbott 
Chairman of the Open Door Council of Great Britain, a new group of English 


ion of Societies for Equal Citizenship to consider 


Abbott presided over the Conference called a few weeks ago in London, 


England, by the National Un 


women organized to fight W@brotective’’ laws for women in industry. Mrs. 
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Interested in Woman's Name 
-IGNIFICANT of the interest being 


taken in the right of a woman to keep | 


her own name after marriage is the fol- 
lowing question and answer published in 
the Information Service Department of 
the Washington Daily News, and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers : 

Q. Are women required by law to take 
their husband’s name? 


A. According to the legal research de-— 


partment of the National Woman’s Party, 
there is no law, statute, or court decision 
in any State providing that at marriage a 
woman must take her husband’s name. 
If she does so, it is voluntary and in com- 
pliance with custom. 


‘Women Law Students Ambitious 


SURVEY recently made by National 


University (Washington, D. C.), to 
determine the sources and purposes of 
its increasingly large number of women 
law students revealed.that most of them 
are now engaged in secretarial work in 
the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment, or in the offices of Senators and 
members of the House of Representatives, 


and that many of _ have political i 


ambitions. 


Virtually all of the women are 
holding important secretarial positions, 


several to the assistants to the Attorney 
General, one to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, others to members of 
the House. Secretaries to officials of 
Washington’s leading banks, trust com- 
panies and corporations also are regis- 
tered in the law school in —— and 
increasing numbers. 

Association with Governmelil work in 
the departments or with the legislative 
branch of the Government has given po- 
litical ambitions to many. There is a 
Feminist note to the views held by some 
of those who fall into this category. 

While all of them profess complete 
satisfaction with the way their chiefs are 
representing the district from which they 
come, many are on the lookout for the 
opportunity eventually to occupy seats 
in the lower House of Congress. 

“Why not?” asks one of them. “There 
is no better way to learn how to be a 
member of the House of Representatives 


than by serving as secretary to one. Sec-_ 


retaries learn a great deal of detail that 
is important but often left to other heads 
by the members of Congress... They are, 
therefore, familiar with a great many 
ropes. 

“‘Women some e day are going to occupy 
many Congresional seats. I do not see 
any woman who will be better fitted for 
the post than one who has served as secre- 
tary te a member of Congress.” 


Feminist Notes 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 
HEN Councillor Annie Lee of the 
Manchester (England) City Coun- 
cil introduced a motion at a meeting -of 
the Council’s Education Committee for 
equal pay for equal work for teachers and 
attendance officers, regardless of sex, her 
motion did not even find a seconder. | 
Commenting upon this, the Woman’s 
Leader, official organ of the National 
Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship, 
Says: 
“In this incident we have, curiously 


enough, a comparatively rare combination 


of circumstances. Unequal pay for equal 
work as between men and women, though 
it is a reality which dominates economic 
life, is not usually embodied in a perfectly 


straight-forward sex discrimination for a 


given job. Throughout industry it is 
thinly disguised by some variation in the 
job, combined with a custom differen- 
tiating men’s jobs from women’s jobs. In 
the medical profession, the prevalent ex- 
clusion of women from the higher posts 
achieves the same end. In the teaching 
profession, however, we find sex differen- 
tiation widespread and unashamed, and 
now here in the municipal service, Coun- 
cillor Annie Lee has put her finger upon 
a clear case. . oe 

“Why, then, seeing that the principle of 
‘equal pay for equal work’ is one which 
commands ready acceptance, at any rate 
in trade union circles, seeing too, that 


Councillor Annie Lee is not the only wom- 
an member of the Manchester Education 
Committee, did this ostensibly equitable 


and moderate proposal fail to command 
any support whatever? It was an equit- 
able proposal because rightly or wrongly 


salaries are professedly based upon the 


value of work done and in this case the 
work demanded of men and women was 
identical. It was a moderate proposal be- 


. cause—unlike any proposal to pay sal- 
aries at the male rate to all women teach- 


ers, it would have involved only a negli- 
gible addition to the burden of the rates. 


Why, then, did it meet with such scant 
consideration ?” 


Woman Is Champion Cotton Grower 


N 18-year-old girl, Elga Daniels of 
Nacogdoches County, Texas, was 
one of the eleven cotton champions re- 
cently recognized from the floor of the 
House of Representatives. Miss Daniels 
won first prize in the Nacogdoches County 
Club contest for farm boys and girls, and 
produced the highest yield of any club 
member in Texas. She grew two and one- 
half bales of cotton on one acre, at a cost 
of eight and one-third cents a pound, and 
sold it at a profit of $43.75 per acre. 


Equal Rights 
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Seven Women 
EVEN of Baltimore’s 253 wartime 


woman street car conductors are still 
on the job. | 


Women for Parliament 


‘HE English “Women for Parliament” 


movement is not limiting its work to 
the election of women to the House of 
Commons. It is also working for the bill 
to grant seats in the House of Lords to 
peeresses in their own right. A dinner 
for peeresses in their own right, who 
would be entitled to sit in the House of 


Lords if Lord Astor’s bill were passed, 


will be held ‘by the Women’s Election 
Committee on February 24. 


Woman Oficial Entertained 
ERTHA MOLLER, a member of the > 


National Woman’s Party, is the first 
woman to serve as one of the assistant 
attorneys of the Drainage Canal Com- 
mission of Cook County, Illinois, Her 
salary in this position is $6,000 a year. 

Mrs. Moller formerly lived in Minne- 
sota, and her Chicago and Minnesota 
friends, including the Governor of Minne- 
sota, entertained in her honor at the 
Swedish-American Club in Chicago on 
February 4. She was graduated from law 


school only two years ago, and has in 
two years established herself in Chicago | 


practice. 


Colorado Kills Equal Rights Measures 
HE Judiciary Committee of the Colo- 
rado House of Representatives has 

killed the Equal Rights measures before 
it, according to press reports. The bill 
opening jury service to women and the 
proposed amendment to the Colorado 
Constitution providing for Equal Rights 
between men and women, both sponsored 
by the Colorado Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party, were among four bills 
tabled by the committee. At the same 
time, however, the committee tabled a bill 
which would have further restricted wom- 
en. This bill would have prohibited the 
employment of a woman in a State office 
if her husband holds a State position pay- 
ing $100 a month or more. 


Correction 
N the January 8 issue of Equat Ricuts 


a note was published referring to Miss — 


Eleanor Rathbone as having been elected 
to the British Parliament. This was an 
error. Miss Rathbone stood as an inde- 
pendent candidate during the municipal 
elections and was successfuly elected as 


Town Councillor to the Liverpool City 


Council. We are indebted to Miss E. 
Goulden Bach of London for the correc- 
tion. 
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February 12, 1927 


HEN the Adelaide Johnson 
Statue of the Pioneer Feminists 
was dedicated in the -Capitol, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay wrote and read 
the following sonnet in commemoration of 
Susan B. Anthony, Lucretia Mott, and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton: | 


“Upon this marble bust that is not I, 
Lay the round formal wreath that is not 
fame; 
But in the forum of my silenced cry 
Root ye the iiving tree whose sap is 
flame. 
I, that was fierce and valiant, am no 
more— 
i as a dream that wanders wide and 
ate, 
— as a wind that rattles the stout 
oor, 
Troubling the ashes in the sheltered 
grate. 
“= stone will perish: I shall be twice 
ust. 
Only my standard on a taken hill 


Can cheat the mildew and the red-brown ; 


rust 


immortal my adventurous 
w 


Even now the silk is tugging at the staff. 


Take up the song—forget the epitaph.” — 


‘The National Woman’s Party long ago 


Take the Song 


took up the song; already it has placed 
the standard of Equal Rights, for which 
these pioneers fought, on “taken hills.” 

Again it commemorates the memory of 
the “fierce and valiant” pioneers while 
working to make their dream, and ours, 
the reality of women’s life. For on Tues- 
day, February 15, the National Woman’s 
Party will pay its tribute to Susan B. 
Anthony, on her birthday, by going to 
President Coolidge to ask for a further 
realization of her dream—the passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, and the ad- 
vancement of wémen in the appointive 
offices of the Government. | 

Fifty women, representing many States 
and many occupations, all members of 
the National Woman’s Party seeking to 
have written into the fundamental law 
of the United States the principle, “Men 
and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction,” will 
call upon the President of the United 
States, at 12:20 P. M., by special ap- 
pointment. They will present the case of 
Equal Rights to the President, and ask 
his aid in guaranteeing equality between 


men and women in this country. 

It is especially fitting that this depu- 
tation should call upon President Cool- 
idge on Miss Anthony’s birthday, since 
the Equal Rights Amendment carries for- 
ward the program of Equal Rights for 
which she labored. 

The deputation, which has been limited 
to fifty members by the President, will be 


composed principally of members of the 


National Council, the occupational coun- 
cils, and the State branches of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 

Following the interview with the Presi- 
dent, the deputation will return to Na- 


tional Headquarters of the National | 


Woman’s Party in automobiles decorated 
with purple, white, and gold banners, and 
there will be the guests of honor at a 
luncheon of friends and members of the 
Woman’s Party. Edith Houghton Hooker, 
chairman of the National Council, will 


preside at the luncheon. Members of the 


deputation will tell of the interview with 
President Coolidge. 

Large delegations are expected from 
neighboring States to attend the lunch- 
eon. A meeting of the National Council 


will be held in the afternoon. 


Laughlin 


the Kennebec. Some lay it to the 

klan. Whole towns are controlled 
first by the klan and second by the Re- 
publicans. It is said that the klan gained 
--eontrol of the Republican Party, estab- 
lished an oligarchy within the oligarchy 
and thereby divided allegiance and began 
the crumbling of the party structure. So 
it is rumored, for the klan’s real ways 
and motives few are privileged to know, 
still fewer to understand. 

The stark fact that stands out clearly 
is the lack of confidence in Republican 
leaders by a united Republican Party. 
Into such a situation enters Gail Laugh- 


[ ae are tar from quiet along 


Over and over again Gail Laughlin had 


~~. said, “I won’t go into politics for good 


and all, for politics offers women only the 
little things, and I am interested in the 
big things.” It is a safe bet that Gail 


Laughlin realizes her humble position in 

“= the house will lead to the bigger things. 
“—~ ‘This energetic woman has had a career, 
the fruits of which will bear watching. 


_ Of Seotch descent, born fifty-eight years 
ago in Robbinston, in the most northern 
county of Maine, she started out to make 
a mark for herself. She was graduated 
from the Portland High School and re- 
ceived honors which, had she been a boy, 
would have led her into a scholarship at 
Bowdoin College. But a bookkeeper’s job 


By Rebecca Hourwich 


(Reprinted from The Independent, 
Boston, Mass.) 


in a department store was the only reward 
she obtained. 


She didn’t, however, tivtend to hide her-* 
self away behind a ledger for very long, 
so, after accumulating some funds, she en- 
tered Wellesley College and later attended 
the Cornell Law School. At intervals she 


worked in the bookkeeping department of 


a publishing firm. Then came an appoint- 
ment as field agent for an industrial com- 
mission, where she studied the unsound- 
ness of special regulation for women in 


industry under the guise of protection, 
and, influenced by her observations, she 


joined the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association and campaigned for 
suffrage in her native State, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Nebraska, Minnesota, Oregon and 
California. 


TN 1906 she discontinued her activities in 


that organization and began the study 
of law. Colorado had declared for wom- 
en’s suffrage, so she decided to make that 
her home for a few years to get a better 
start than was possible where women had 
no authority in legal affairs. When Roose- 
velt organized his Progressive Party, Colo- 
rado nominated her for Senator on that 


ticket. When the political revolt died 
away, Miss Laughlin was chosen for one 


of nine city supervisors, but refused the 
post because of the low financial returns, 
accepting, instead, a position on the Colo- 
rado Board of Pardons under appoint- 
ment from the Governor. 


Her California career opened with a 


flare and she became president of the busi- 
ness and professional women’s clubs in 
the Golden State. Acknowledging her 
capacities, the California men put her on 


_ the Republican Central Committee for 


their State. 

But the sunshine of the Pacific Coast 
and the friendship of the Westerners held 
no thrill for her when homesickness for 
her bleak New England hills gripped her. 
She returned to Maine, for Maine had by 
this time recognized the right of women 
to vote, and she felt that she was needed 
“back East.” 

Today she stands on the threshold of 
what may prove to be an exceptional part 
of her interesting life. She is made of the 
stuff that constitutes true legislators and 
she has a real purpose in matching her 
wits with those of her male colleagues. 
It will be well to watch the political hori- 
zon of our farthest northeastern State 
during the next year or so and let the 
records demonstrate the power of a deter- 
mined woman to make her presence felt 
on behalf of the ideals she has held dear. 
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Genevieve Allen, Calif. 


Hilizabeth T. Keat, Cal. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator Curtis. 
Imtroduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Business Manager 


Equal Rights 


The: Weaker Sex 


OPULAR beliefs concerning the weakness of the female sex are not based 

P on fact, according to Prof. S. J. Holmes of the zoology department of 

the University of California, who has just finished a comparative study | 

of the death rate of boy and girl infants in the United States, which shows 
that, as far as available evidence goes, the male is the weaker sex. 

In tabulating the sex of some 3,405,464 babies that died between 1900 and 
1923, both colored and white, Professor Holmes found that for every 100 girls 
succumbing to early death from, any — 128.5 boys were too weak to stand 
the vicissitudes of life. 

His statistics reveal that in only a few diseases, the most important of them 
common whooping-cough, have the female babies proved to be weaker than the 
males. For every 100 girls dying from this cause, only 92.8 boys are listed by 
the Government reports from which the study material was gleaned. 

That this high ratio of male deaths to female deaths is a proof of hereditary 
weakness on the part of the males is Professor Holmes’ interpretation of the 
facts. His work was planned to yield evidence on this point without inter- 
ference from secondary causes, such as war, which lead to high masculine — 
mortality later in life. 

Another point of interest in regard to the physical integrity of the ‘ans 
sex has been brought to public attention by Colonel Frank Harnden of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, who is medical director of the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Colonel Harnden says that bachelors on an average die four years sooner and 
are more prone to insanity than married men. | 

Doubtless even in face of these findings there will be many who will still 
scoff at the idea that the male is the weaker sex. Be that as it may, we find 
it interesting to consider what deductions people would have drawn had it 
been found instead that female infants had a markedly higher mortality rate 
than male infants, and that spinsters died four years sooner and were more 
prone to insanity than married women! 


Additional Evidence 


: S IR WILLIAM OSLER used to say, “A young man married is a young 


man marred,” but school boards in America and elsewhere appear to 

think that this dictum applies even more forcibly in the case of young 
women. Scarcely a week goes by without some school board somewhere issu- 
ing a pronunciamento against women school teachers marrying. 

Precisely why the profession of teaching so far as women are concerned 
should be regarded as necessarily a celibate profession is a trifle hard to | 
understand. Women lawyers, women doctors, women actors, even women 
ministers, marry without let or hindrance, but for women teachers the same 


_ “offense” is heavily penalized, 


Witness the situation in Allentown, Pennsylvania, where women teachers 
must now remain unmarried or resign. 

This edict was issued in the form of a resolution adopted on January 17 
by the school board. It reads: 

“No female teacher who marries after being elected shall be retained in 
the system from this day, January 17, 1927.” 

Director Wheeler, one of the chief advocates of the new ruling, during a 
spirited argument preceding the passage of the resolution, declared a married 
woman’s place is in the home and that continued teaching encourages child- 
lessness. The new order will not affect women teachers already married. 

The argument advanced by Mr. Wheeler with regard to the childlessness of 
married women teachers might with equal reason be put forward as an argu- 
ment against requiring celibacy of our women teachers. Probably no other 
group of women in the nation is as well equipped by nature to mother the race 
as the particular group in question. Yet school boards with rare astuteness 
put every obstacle they can in the way of maternity for women teachers. 
Hither they proceed as did the Allentown School Board by penalizing matri- 
mony, or being overruled on that score they follow the example of the Balti- 
more School Board and require the resignation of a married woman teacher 
as soon as she becomes aware of pregnancy. We believe that both types of 
procedure should be outlawed as being anti-social in the extreme and contrary 
to public policy. In the eyes of the law marriage is an honorable estate and 
Should not be penalized,-nor should maternity among our most intelligent 
women be discouraged. 

The action of the Allentown School Board provides one more cogent reason 
for the speedy adoption of the Equal Rights Amendment. 
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Emma Gillett, Pioneer Feminist, 1852-1927 


| MMA M. GILLETT, distinguished 

bE and beloved crusader in the move- 
ment for the advancement of wom- 
en, has passed away. | | 

It was on January 23, 1927, at the 
Homeopathic Hospital in Washington, 
D. C., that Miss Gillett died. She had 
been ill for several months. The passing 
of Miss Gillett ends a remarkable career 
which, however, will continue to inspire 
young women on the threshold of life, for 
she was one of the very great women our 
country has produced. 

Miss Gillett’s father came from Eng- 
land to America in 1840. Her ancestors 
on her mother’s side were Quakers. She 
- belonged to the same family as Stephen 
Hopkins, the Quaker signer of the Decla- 
ration’ of Independence. 

It was in a log cabin built by her father 
on Government land in Wisconsin that 
Emma Gillett was born in true pioneer 
fashion. She inherited the pioneer spirit 
of her parents who struck out into the 
new West in the 40’s of the last century. 
- Her father had great ambitions for the 
future in the new country. He was study- 
ing law and was already a justice of the 
peace. But his health failed and he died 
in 1854, when Emma Gillett was but two 
years old. Then Miss Gillett’s mother re- 
turned to Erie, Pennsylvania, to live with 
her parents, and here Miss Gillett and her 
sister grew up. 

_ Miss Gillett has said that she was born 
believing in woman suffrage. From the 
beginning, her family had been interested 
in the whole Feminist movement. Soon 
after the first woman’s rights convention 
in 1848, a few ardent leaders visited Wis- 
consin. The bloomer dress had been de- 
signed by Amelia Bloomer, wife of a Con- 
gressman from western New York, as a 

‘substitute for the long, trailing and un- 
hygienic skirts of that period. The bloom- 
er dress was urged upon the converts in 
Wisconsin. Miss Gillett’s mother wore 
this costume until it was generally dis- 
continued and was known far and wide as 
the “bloomer woman.” Miss Gillett, re- 

calling that time, once said: “My sister 
and I agree that we never were ashamed 
of our mother but felt a pride in her 
bravery and common sense. My grand- 

father always sympathized in the various 
efforts of the women suffragists, including 
the reform dress. Once my mother had 


a bloomer dress made of brown sprigged. 


lawn. She first wore it to church, She 
attended the Universalist Church where 
the congregation was small and everyone 
knew her. She was short and fleshy and 
her grotesque appearance almost broke 
up the services.” 

Following the little country school 
came Miss Gillett’s opportunity to enter 
the Lake Erie Seminary at Painesville, 


By Burnita Shelton Matthews, 


President of the Women’s Bar Association 


of the District of Columbia 


Ohio, now Lake Erie College. Her mother 


was not able to pay even the low tuition 
of those days and she was obliged to earn 
the tuition and her board by doing extra 
domestic work. The young woman was 
grateful for these advantages and prized 
them highly. She graduated in 1870, a 
few weeks before her eighteenth birthday. 


EMMA M. GILLETT 


Miss Gillett then taught for ten years 
in the schools of Pennsylvania, as teach- 
ing was one of the few callings open to 
women. But during these years of teach- 
ing the urge to study law was never ab- 
sent. She had been told that it had been 
hoped she would be a boy to follow in 
her father’s footsteps. She read in the 
newspapers of Belva Lockwood’s struggles 
for recognition as a lawyer and her final 
success in being admitted to the United 
States Supreme Court in 1879 after first 


having had a law put through Congress 


to authorize it. This settled Miss Gillett 
in her determination to become a lawyer. 
She brought out her father’s Blackstone 
and read it faithfully a little every eve- 
ning. In 1880 having saved a little money 
and with a small inheritance to fall back 
on, she decided to go to Washington and 
was cordially welcomed ‘by Mrs. Lock- 
wood, in whose home she lived for several 
months and where she met several other 
women desirous of studying law. 
Although some opportunities had re- 
cently been gained for women, as for ex- 
ample, the opening to women of positions 
in the Government departments at Wash- 
ington, Miss Gillett found that none of 


the law schools for white students would 


admit her or any woman. The sentiment 
in those days was that the presence of 
women would detract the attention of the 
young men law students, that practicing 
law was “a pursuit entirely unsuited” 


to the female sex, and that females should 
not be encouraged in forsaking “the ways 
of their sex” for the ways of men, nor 
“permitted to mix professionally in all 
the nastiness of the world which finds its 
way into courts of justice.” 

Unwilling to admit defeat when she 
was told at the white schools that she 
could not study law, she with two other 
white women decided to enter the Howard 
Law School which soon after reconstruc- 
tion days was established for the colored 
people. After a three year course, Miss 


Gillett was admitted to the District of — 


Columbia bar. At that time women were 
barred from the legal profession in the 
neighboring jurisdictions of Maryland 
and Virginia and in many States. Public 
opinion was against women lawyers. 
Miss Gillett entered the office of Wat- 
son J. Newton, a liberal-minded lawyer of 
Washington, and then began a struggle 
for a foothold in her profession. Her first 
case was to probate the will of Patrick 
Downing, an Irish patriot who had fled 
his native land on account of his political 
activities. The owner of a large grocery 
store, whose wife was a Feminist, gave 
her some bills to collect. One of the most 
difficult was owed by a boarding house, 
so Miss Gillett took her meals there pay- 
ing her board each month to the grocery 
store with her 50 per cent. commission 
deducted. In 1881 Miss Gillett had been 


appointed by President Garfield a notary 


public, the first presidential appointment 
to that office. In her notary business, 
Miss Gillett went to the homes of Civil 
War widows to execute their pension 
vouchers ; among others were Mrs. Ulysses 
S. Grant, Mrs. Philip Sheridan and Mrs. 
George H. Thomas. Several clients re- 
sulted from this acquaintance. On one 
occasion she met the wife of a prominent 
army Officer who was in distress about 


- gome tax matters which she had to attend 


to on account of the illness of her hus- 
band. She begged Miss Gillett’s assist- 
ance and subsequently entrusted all mat- 
ters connected with her quarter million 
dollar estate to her care and made her 
co-executor with a trust company in her 
will. Miss Gillett steadily advanced in 


her profession, in 1900 forming the law 


firm of Newton and Gillett which con- 
tinued until Mr. Newton’s death in 1913. 
Their specialty was the law of real prop- 
erty. Miss Gillett became the vice-presi- 
dent of the Realty Appraisal and Title 
Company. 

The white law schools in the District 
of Columbia continued to exclude women, 
and in 1896 Miss Gillett united with Mrs. 
Ellen Spencer Mussey and founded a 
school for women who wanted to learn 
law. That school is the Washington Col- 
lege of Law. But the college has always 
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~ that the status of one person should not 


been co-educational and men have grad- 
uated from the school in about equal num- 
bers with women. Among the graduates 
of this school are three women judges and 
two women assistant district attorneys. 
The success of the school was due largely 
to Miss Gillett’s perseverance, delightful 
personality, business acumen and her 
understanding of the obstacles confront- 
ing women. Over a period of 30 years 
Miss Gillett gave generously of her time 
and talents to this school. For 12 years 
she served as dean. | 

'- After Miss Gillett went to Washington 
in 1880 she became actively interested in 
the woman suffrage cause. She met and 


worked with Susan B. Anthony, and all 
the other leaders as they came each winter 


to present their proposed amendment to 
Congress. She served as chairman of the 


Congressional Committee of the National 


American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Finding that Congressmen were of the 


- opinion that the people did not care about 


The Nationality of Women at Home and Abroad 


. ITH regard to the nationality of 
| married women two contradic- 


“.* tory principles of long standing 
have been and are still at war. In 


. Roman law, from the time of Cicero, the 


basic rule was admitted that nationality 


- must not be imposed on persons but must 


rest on their free will. This would mean 


depend upon the status of another, that 
in so vital a matter as citizenship there 
should be no involuntary or automatic 
change. Over against this principle has 


_ been set the theory, amounting to a fixed 


rule of law, that husband and wife are 
one, the husband being “the one,” with the 
resulting merging of the wife’s status in 
that of her husband. This theory led in 
many States to the practice of putting 
married women outside of the protection 
of the Roman rule. The practice, if not 
already crystallized into law, soon became 
so when in 1880 it was embodied in the 
rule laid down by the International In- 
stitute of law meeting at Oxford, that a 
woman acquires by marriage the national- 
ity of her husband. 

The conflict of these principles in the 


legislation of the United States on the 


nationality of married women illustrates 
the point. Prior to 1907, when this coun- 
try welcomed with open arms all who 


- came to help develop its inexhaustible re- 


sources and consequently made the ac- 
quisition of citizenship easy, our laws 
especially mentioned only one class of 


married woman—the alien woman who 


married an American citizen. By virtue 
of such marriage she automatically be- 
came a citizen of the United States re- 
gardless of her personal qualifications, 
provided she was racially eligible. Of 


. the American woman who married a for- 


woman suffrage, she had them regularly 
and persistently approached on the suf- 
frage question and a systematic campaign 
conducted. 

Later when Alice Paul became chair- 
man of the Congressional Committee of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, Miss Gillett was the first to 
give co-operation and support, and always 
was among the most able and devoted of 


the workers. She helped Miss Paul to 


organize the first suffrage parade in 
Washington, and was treasurer of the 
parade funds. Ten thousand women 
marched with floats, banners-and bands 
demanding the enfranchisement of wom- 
en, and speedy action by the National 
Government. Miss Gillett was one of the 
eternally young. She had no fear of new 
and untried methods. With the youth of 
the woman movement, she joined whole- 
heartedly in the spectacular but forceful 
campaign initiated by Alice Paul. 

Miss Gillett affiliated with the National 


By Emma Wold 


Editor’s Note: This article written by Miss 
Wold, a member of the United States Supreme — 
Court Bar and of the Legal Research Depart- 
ment of the National Woman’s Party, is _ re- 
prin by permission from “Phi Delta Delta,” 
the official organ of Phi Delta Delta, women’s 
law fraternity. Miss Wold is perhaps the most 


outstanding authority on this complex subject. 


eigner the law said nothing. Her status 
was in doubt, with a preponderance of 
opinion in favor of the retention of her 
American nationality.’ 

When Congress took cognizance of the 
latter class of married women, it declared 
in Section 3 of the Act of March 2, 1907,’ 
“that any woman who marries a foreigner 
shall take the nationality of her husband,” 
thus marking the complete triumph of the 
principle declared at Oxford. No wonder 
that members of later sessions of the Con- 
gress of the United States, when faced by 
enfranchised women with a plea for inde- 
pendence of citizenship, were astonished 
at this step taken by their predecessors 
in a government that had generally recog- 
nized the freedom of the individual. In 
upholding the constitutionality of this 
law in MacKenzie y. Hare, Mr. Justice 
McKenna admitted the Roman principle 
of natural right to determine one’s na- 
tionality, but as promptly set it aside for 
a married woman, when he declared, “It 
may be conceded that a change of citizen- 


ship cannot be arbitrarily imposed, that | 


is, imposed without the concurrence of 
the citizen. The law in controversy does 
not have that feature—it deals with a 
condition voluntarily entered into with 
notice of the consequences.” _ 

The last step in legislation in the 
United States is the Act of September 22, 
1922," popularly known as the “Cable 
Act.” Here legislative opinion has swung 


Equal Rights 


~'Woman’s Party at the time of its organi- 


zation and until her death served as 
chairman of its Lawyers’ Council. She 
epproved the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment. She believed that no law 
should give any privilege to one sex more 
than the other. She had the courage of 
her convictions and she acknowledged no 
duty more sacred than to fight for the 
freedom of her sex. 

Miss Gillett was one of the first women 


to be admitted to membership in the 


American Bar Association. She was vice- 
president for the District of Columbia for 
the year 1920-1921. She also served as 
President of the Women’s Bar Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and was 
a valued member of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 

To those who would give tribute to 
Emma Gillett, let their tribute be to strive 
for the freedom of the women of tomor- 
row as did Miss Gillett for the freedom 
of the women of today. 


to the recognition of the principle that 
freedom of citizenship belongs to the wife 
as well as to the husband, that a woman 
has the same right as a man to retain or to | 
change her nationality. But not even here 
is there a complete realization of the in- 
dependent status of the wife. When the 
ineligibility of the husband to citizenship 
no longer bars the retention or acquisition 
of American citizenship by the wife, when 
residence abroad no longer converts the 
status of an American-born wife into that 


of a naturalized American citizen, and 


eventually into that of an alien, when the 
right of choice is given to every woman 


married to an alien, then can the national- 


ity of the American married woman be 
said to be truly dependent upon her own 
will. 

That this ideal of independence of 
women’s citizenship is a developing one 
among the nations is seen in the marked 
tendency of governments to grant women 


the right to choose their own nationality. — 


A survey of the laws of European and 
South American countries shows that at 
the present time a woman unqualifiedly 
loses her citizenship by marriage to an 
alien or acquires it by marriage to a 
national or by the naturalization of her 
husband in comparatively few countries.’ 
Among these are the following: 


Cuba (Civil Law, Art. 22); Fin- 
land (construction of the law and 
constitution); Germany (Law of 
of 1914, Art. 10); Hungary (Law of 
1879, Arts. 5, 34); The Netherlands 
(Law of 1892, Secs. 5, 7, amended 
1913, Arts. 6, 17) ; Great Britain (Act 
1910); Spain (Civil Code, Art. 62). 
The Irish Free State still retains the 
British law. 
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Several countries recognize the merg- 
ing of the wife’s nationality in that of 
the husband but provide that her original 
nationality shall not be lost if marriage 
does not confer that of her husband. This 
rule obtains in the following States: 

Austria (Law of 1925); France 

(Law of 1889, Arts. 12, 19); Greece 

(Civil Code, Arts. 21, 25, amended 

1926); Italy (Civil Code, Arts. 9, 

14); Mexico (construction of the 

law); Switzerland (Swiss official 

Gazette, German ed. 1907, II., p. 17; 

Decisions of Federal Supreme Court, 

vol. XVII, p. 39). 


On the other hand, some States have 
adopted in part the principle that na- 
tionality must rest in the free will of the 
wife. Thus a woman national married 
to a foreigner will lose her citizenship 
only when she leaves her own country and 
then only if she shares her husband’s na- 
tionality. But a foreign woman acquires 
automatically the nationality of her hus- 
band. This is true of the following: © 


Denmark (Law No. 123, Apr. 18, 
1925); Ecuador (Law of Oct. 18, 
1921, Arts. 71-75); Norway (Law of 
Aug. 8, 1924); Sweden (Law of May 
24, 1924). Under the Swedish law 
domicile in some land other than her 
husband’s has the same effect upon 
the wife’s citizenship as if she con- 
tinued to live in Sweden. 


The principle of complete independence 
of nationality has found its most unquali- 
fied expression in the South American re- 
. publics and in new Russia. Here husband 
and wife do not have to be citizens of the 
same State. Marriage has no effect upon 
the nationality of either unless it is so 
desired. Involuntary loss or acquisition 
of nationality does not follow marriage 
in the following States: 


Argentina (construction of the 
law); Brazil (Naturalization Law of 
1908, Art. 1); Chile (Constitution, 
Art. 6); Uruguay (Constitution, 
Arts. 7, 8); Colombia (Constitution 
and court decisions). 

It is worth noting that Brazil facili- 
tates the naturalization of the alien man 
married to a Brazilian woman (Consti- 


Another Victory 
America has cut 


another notch on 
her Equal Rights 
January 19, 1927 


gun-handle. The 
Federal Copyright 
Office has issued a copyright in her maid- 
en name to Virginia Hyde of Denver, wife 
of Albert L. Vogel, a Denver lawyer. 
Wher Miss Hyde first applied for the 


HE woman of . copyright the office was adamant. 


tution, Art. 5), or may even consider him 
to be a citizen unless he has declared his 


intention to adhere to his original na- 


tionality (Constitution, Art. 1), a curious 
turning of the tables of marital ae Geeta 
ence. 

The law of the Union of Soviet Russian 
Republics declares that each of the par- 
ties entering into a marriage shall retain 


his or her citizenship but that a change | 


to Russian citizenship may be effected by 
either of the parties under a simplified 
procedure of naturalization. 

In view of the advanced position taken 
by many of the governments in the West- 
ern hemisphere, it does not appear im- 
possible to win ‘independence of citizen- 
ship for women in other countries. Pro- 


-posals to secure it for the women of the 


British Empire and of France have been 
before the legislative bodies of those gov- 
ernments. February 18, 1925, a resolu- 
tion was passed by the House of Commons 
reading as follows: 


That in the opinion of this House 

a British woman shall not lose or be 

deemed to have lost her nationality 
by the mere act of marriage with an 

alien, but that it shall be open to her 

to make a declaration of alienage.' 


The Government has referred the sub- 


ject to the Dominions with a view to intro- 


ducing legislation. In France a proposal 
of similar effect has been favorably voted 
on by the Senate. 

That the changed social, economic and 
political position of women demands 
changes in the direction of freedom of 
nationality is fully realized by organiza- 
tions of women. The International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance meeting in Rome in 
1923 drew up and accepted a provisional 
statement of principles to ‘be submitted 


to governments and associations. In gen- 


eral terms it declares that: 

(a) The nationality of a woman shall 
not be changed by reason only of: 
1. Marriage, or 
2. A change during marriage in 

the nationality of her hus- 
band. 

(bo) The right of a woman to retain 
her nationality or to change it 
by naturalization, denationaliza- 
tion or denaturalization shall 


Press Comment 


Yet 
when storm clouds of protest gathered 
from every section of the country the Fed- 
eral authorities retreated. There was 
really nothing else to do. The State De- 
partment had already set the precedent 
by its decision that passports shall be is- 
sued in the maiden names of women ap- 
plicants when so requested. It would 


distinction before her marriage has every 


not be denied or abridged bit 
cause she is a married woman, 


(c) The nationality of a married a 


woman shall not be changed with, 
out her consent except under con:. 


ditions which would cause 
change in the nationality of a 


man without his consent. 


4 


The League of Nations Committee of A 
Experts for the codification of inter- : 
national law—a committee of men—has 


been unwilling to go as far as the inter- - 
Its prelimi: 
nary draft of a convention on nationality, | 
in Article 10, proposes the following: — 


national group of women. 


In the case of a woman marrying 
a foreigner, acquisition ‘by her of her 
husband’s nationality and loss of her 
original nationality shall be condi- 
tioned respectively upon her being 
treated by the law of the State to 
which she belongs as having lost her | 
original nationality and upon her 
being treated ‘by the law of the State 
of her husband as having acquired 
his nationality, whether at the mo- 
ment of marriage or during the mar- 
riage. | 


The American representative on the 
Committee of Experts, George W. Wicker- 
sham, unwittingly spoke significantly in 
behalf of women when, at the 1926 meet- 


3 


we 


ing of the American Society of Inter- 


national Law, he said, “I think that we 


have gone far afield from the conception 
of nationality when we are talking simply 


of property interests, the right of suf- | 


frage, and things like that. It is a deep, 
spiritual thing, which cannot be put on 
and taken off in a moment without im- 
measurable loss.” 


1. Act of Feb. 10, 1855; Sec. 1994, U. S. R. S. 

2. Shanks v. Dupont (1830), 28 U. 8. 242; Beck 
McGillis (1850), 9 Barb. (N. Y.) 35; Pequignot v 
City of Detroit (1883), 16 Fed. 211; Comitis v. 
Paskeneens (1893), 56 Fed. 556; Jennes v. Landes 
(1897), 84 Fed. 73; Ryder v. Bateman (1898), 93 
Fed. 16; Ruckgaber ‘v. Moore (1900), 104 Fed. 947; 
Wallenburg v. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. ety — Fed. 


4. 

5. 42 U. S. Stat. 1021. 

6. The data for this study of the laws on na- 
tionality has been supplied most Me eegrige | by the 
diplomatic offices in Washington, D. C. A few coun- 
tries are not included because of the impossibility of 
oe complete information up to the date of 
writing 
Parliamentary Debates, Feb. 18, 1925, 1188, 

8. Proceedings of the American Society Inter- 
national Law, April 22-24, 1926, p. 106 


have been a manifest absurdity for the 
Copyright Office to have insisted upon a 
different practice. A woman who has won 


right to insist upon being designated, in 
official documents, by the name by which 
she is best known. In attempting to rule 


otherwise, the Copyright Office merely- 


made its own retreat inevitable and un- 
dignified. 
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At ‘National 


\ LIVELY series of meetings at Na- | 


. tional Headquarters will be held 
over the week-end. The Lincoln’s Birth- 
day card party will be given Saturday 
evening. The Philippine Woman Suffrage 
tea will be held on Sunday afternoon. 
) Tuesday the deputation will call on Presi- 


dent Coolidge, and the luncheon will be 


held .at National Headquarters, followed 

by a National Council meeting. 

On Sunday, February 6, the jury service 
bill for the women of the District of Co- 


__lumbia was discussed at the regular Sun- 


day afternoon tea. Jennie O.,.Berliner, 
legislative chairman of the District of Co- 
Branch of the National Woman's 
Party, led the discussion. , 

Mrs. Herman Gasch, who writes 
her maiden name, Marie Manning, * will 
address the March meeting of the District 


of Columbia Branch on her. personal 


reminiscences of,early. woman suffrage 
work: Mis. Gasch, then Marie Manning, 
many stories of early suffrage work 
~ when she was a reporter on the New York 
World, and is a most witty and bravant 


London 


HE National Woman’s Party now has 


a branch in London, England. A 
eting was held in the Princess Room of 


the Picadilly Hotel recently to form a 


. London Group of the National Woman’s 
- Party, for the purpose both of bringing 
National Woman’s Party members to- 


_ gether in London, and of co-operating 


with the international: Feminist move- 
ment. 


Crystal Eastman described the — 


and the purpose of the National Woman’s 
Party, outlined the Equal Rights program, 


and spoke on the international aspects of 


Feminism. Edna Thomas spoke on the 


professional women’s attitude toward 


‘Equal Rights, and on the Woman's 
. Party’s method of achieving its aim of 
% . equality between men and women in every 


leader of the Six Point Group 


England, and Emmeline Pethick-Law- 
_Fence, a leader of the Women’s Freedom 
will speak at forthcoming meet- 
/ of the London Group of the Na- 
‘Woman’ s Party. Lady Rhondda 
a Mrs} Pethick-Lawrence are both mem- 
bers 6f the International Advisory Coun- 
cil of thé Woman’s Party. 

* The folowing were chosen as an execu- 
tive cominittee for the London Group: 
Crystal Eastman, Hazel Hunkins, Doro- 
thy Russell; Margaret Walker, Marian 


Saerchinger,, and Betty Gram-Swing, 


‘ Pty 
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At each meeting’ 


Miss Richardson, in writing to Miss 
Eastman, to accept membership, said: 

“T am accustomed to good hard work 
in political life, and will be glad to do 


anything I can to help. I have for years” 


been keen on a Woman’s Party for Great 
Britain. Perhaps in time we shall have 
it, although we are now getting more 
hf es in, each of the political parties.” 


‘DEMAND that the King’s speech 
opening Parliament contain an un-’ 
equivocal promise of votes for women. over 


21 was made in a manifesto issued by the 


Equal Political Rights Campaign Com. 
mittee of Great Britain. 


The manifesto was signed by represen: i 
tatives of thirty-five societies, 


of a bill to grant suffrage to the women 


of the Philippine Islands, drafted by. the 


National Woman’s Party, and introduced: 
in the House of Representatives by Rep-' 


resentative Charles L. — Repub- 
lican, of Massachusetts. 

A bill has also been intreduad in Con- 
gress providing for suffrage for the women 
of Porto Rico. 

Guevaro will speak, 


Kansas City Studies Missouri Laws 


Branch of the ational ‘Woman’s 
Party some aspect of the laws of Missouri, 
as they affect women, and particularly as 


_ they discriminate against women, is dis- 


cussed in full. Estelle Balfour Bennett, 
Kansas City attorney, is making the re- 


search into Missouri statutes. Mrs. W. C. 


Butler, chairman of the erench, presides 
over the meetings. 

_ A twelve-o’clock breakfast was held at 
the home of Mrs. Glenn, secretary of the 
Missouri: State Branch, on January 19, 
with a large group of women attending. 


of: the Kansas City 


Rights 


om the Fie 


| Mary Raleigh Richardson of Cheléea was 
“chosen as an English advisory member Of 
the executive commnittee. She is a Labor 
| Party candidate for 3 seat in Parliament. 


triage will be held on Febto. 

‘Mrs. ‘Butler, Sirs Gienn; Mrs. Ben- 
nett spoke at Liberty, Missouri, on Feb- 
ruary 3. Mrs. Glenn reviewed the history 
of the N ational Woman’s Party, and dis- , , 
cussed the Equal Rights program, and’ 
Mrs. Bennett talked on the Equal Righis 
Amendment to the United States Consti- 
tuition and on the beach laws affecting 
women. 


Two Million Dollar F und 
Treasuter’ s Report 
EDITH AINGE, Treasurer | 
"NETTIE TRAIL: C. Auditor. 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head. 
, quarters, December 7, 1912, to Janu- . 


10, 192%, $1,390,518.55. 


Contributions, and other 
receipts, January 10 to 24, 192% 


Lady Rhondda, a member of ‘the Interna- Miss Marjorie Daniell, D 
er Michigan Branc oe 3 
tional Advisory Council of the National Mea, Bina Box... 
7 Woman’s Party, and leader of the ‘May Kaderly, ‘Fen. | 
ymig- cLaughlin, ‘ 1.00 
) EDRO pr Resident Commis- Per California Branch: 
alifornia Branch retainin que-baly 
sioner of the Philippine Islands, and t) 
Mrs. Guevaro will be. the guests of honor 
at a tea to be given at National Head- Miss Martha-L. Hunt... 
“Mrs. Blanche Wolfe........... 50 
quarters of the National Woman’s Party Miss Jennie D. MacKillop....... 
rs. ur ut 50 
on Sunday, February 13. | Mrs. Beott 
Vv ost. ; 
This tea is to celebrate the Myer Garvin... 


Miss Thomas : 
Mrs. J. Stanwood..... 

Mrs. Mingo Barr 50 

t of rooms at’ Headquarters. 352.438 

00 

00 

25 


Qu AL RicuTs subscriptions (forwarded to 
RIGHTS office).... 4. 
Rent of piano....... 4. 
Dividend on endowment fund stock 11. 
14 


Sale of “Jailed for Freedom’’ 
Payment for postage..... .25 
Payment for’ telephone............. 

Payment for electricity.... 


Total receipts of 


January 10 to 24, $757.28. 
Per Equal Rights 
Miss Mary Winsor, Pa 08. 00 
Mrs. Evelyn D. 5.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Dixon, Md....... 25.00 
Total receipts Equal Rights Committee.. 430.00 


Total | receipts January 10 to 24, 1927. 


December 1912, to Jan- 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
Printers 
LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 


Entrance on Balderston Street 
BALTIMORE 


Chickering 
Deepest and Richest Toned 
PIANO 


Ever Produced | 


309 N. Charles St. 
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